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XNAtYSlS C* Atr INFORMAL eOMMUNlCATiON PROCESS* 
WfTH iMPLiCATlONS FOR JffJFpRMATlON ^RETRIEVAL 

ANDERSON, Michriei Charlcs/Ph*B*^ 
Case Wjesli^m Reserve Univer^ltyfT976. 
■ . ^ ■ 

A signifkant problem eneountered H^' scientists today ts 
haw to gain eontinuing exposure to new Infoi^mation in their 
field. The diffieulty arises in part beeaus^of ih? eompiex na.- 
ture of seientifie t^ommunieatioh. This proeO^s consists of two 
eomponcpts: an Informal ehann^l of commuq^f^afton wliieh has 
as its basis personal eentaets with Important eolie?gueSf and 
a formal ehannel of information transfer through medLa, sueh as 
jotimal^^d monographs. Within his diseii^inef a scientist 
uses both channels to obtain inJormation. Outride of the dls* ' ~^ 
eipline, however, he riust rely more heavily on the formal ' ^ 
channel. Often tltb eharaetcristics of formal communication ^ 
present obstacles to the scared) for knowledge. Consequently^ 
we must develop the most effective types of forir.al commun"!- 
cdtion in order to overcome these obstacles and provide |he 
researcher wkh the most adequate information. , 

One way in wh^ch this may be 'accomplished is by using in- 
formal communication to describe the inlc'ractton betw^enmem- 
bers of a scientific community. Of the various types of com^ 
munlcationf informal occurs n^ost often, but is ignored in 
research because it is difficult totfjeasure* One way of avoid- 
ing this problem is to use collab-mnfoh as a representation of 
informal com injmi cat ion. Col labo rat ion, can be easily^ docu^- 
met^ed by observthg references in a bibliography « In addition, 
it ^represents a high, degree of informal cpmmtiaication pdor 
to^publication. ' 

^The practical si^ificance of studying cbllaboralion is its 
usefulness in improving the design of Information retideval 
systems. Intercommunication cesses of co-authors can be 
■ isolated using an 'indirect* method of grouping. Each authors 
position in the group can then be related to other identifiable 
characteristics he possesses such as subject orientation and 
q¥allty. These relationships can then be used to design a re- 
trieval' system which uses high quality information and pro^ 
Vldes bettcr^access than otbcr systenls in use today. 

Order No; 77-11,969, 95 pages. * 



A RHETORICAL APPROACH TO THE NONSEXJST LAN- 
GUAGE CONTROVERSY: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY USING 
INTERVIEWS V/ITH^SELECTED UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

BATE^ Barbara Ann, Ph.D. 

Unlverifty of Oregon, 107$ " '1 
Adviser: Charle/ Al Leistner ' 

jThift study was undertaken to <^ocument and interpret cer- 
taujlai^uage practices during a period of controversy over * 
{proposals for nonsexist language. *Nonsextst language** refers 
h«re to gender- neutral terms which omit r^fference I?* either . 
(ender^ female- inclusive terms which /efer specifically to both 
women and men, and the avoidance of language forms which 
convey derogatnry or stereotyped images of females or males. 

Proposals for intentional languaj^e change to alleviate sex 
bias have come from individuals and organ'lzatlons durii^ the > 
present decade. Various contemporary feminists nave given . 
attention to the definitions of women conveyed in language atnic- 
turts and uses* Questions currently debnt«^ in the nonsexist 
lat^aftQ controversy are: \) ^hat language forms should be * 
changed, if any; 2) hc^ the changes areJto be made; and 3) what 
wilUMuft from thft^changcw TWs Study was constructed to 
addrets these issues an explorntory wny throi-gh discovering 
the language preferences of .a smnll number of individual com- 
municttors. 

A conceptual framework was developed to guide the descrip^ 
tiv* negmenl of ^he research. The framework 'derives from se- 
lected writings in rhetoric, soclolingui sties, and cognitive psy* 
cholcvy. Three concepts, Situation, Construct and Action, are 
Integrated tn the rhetorical process of choosing on^'s words, 
peakers respond to* rhetorical situations when they perceive 



an exi^<;jice exists for th^ to talk. Speakers' perceptions of — 
situations are affected by^heii^ersonal coifstructs concerning 
people and events. Finaliy, speakers' language choices are 
itetorical actions insotcu* as, their wofds arc addressed to au- 
diences and intended to have effect!^ on 'elf or envlrontrent cr * 
both. 

With the conce^al framework as a background, twenty 
Uniyersity of Oregon faculty Vere selected to provide maxi- 
ma variation in age, sex, field of study, rank, length of stay^ 
at Oregon, and expressed vie\v$ about the women's movement. 
Preliminary classroom observations an4an informal survey. 
I . of campus news media indicated a range of language practices 
on the Oregon campus. Audiotaped int^views Were held with 
the twenty participating faculty members at the end of spring 
4erm 1976. A card sort of forty^nine language forms was u^d - 
to discover the faculty members' reactions to particular terms 
ranging from**Ms.* to "he or she* to 'women's libber.* 

, Thtf interview results showed wide 'variation in language 
pr^erenccs and practices among the twenty university faculty. 
-Moeeaigrcement fisted in rejecting derogatory or stereo- 
typed term*-- * wo men' « libber," *gal,* *'lady poet*— than in 
res^nses to generic teiyns—'^mankiiid,* 'a person . . . he*— 
or alternative terms such as *sAc* and 'everyone . . . they.* 
. Additional'questions from the intei view ^vealed ditfer- 

• ences In situations, personal constructs, and action^ as well^i' ' 
Severalmale (acuity reported being persunded to change their 
language habits hy nctive-women in their families or wor^ en- 
vironments. A number of the responses from both females 
and males iniUcated thnt feedback f i-om students had^atfectcd 
their behavior^ The personal construct of se^ differentiation 
appeared toDe central to those respondents who were strongly^ 
opposed to such terms as *Ms.* or^spokesperson.^ For speak 
ers who preferred nonsexist langtiage forms; the construct of 
human potential was ttiore often mentioned in the ihtervitw^ 

This study ex^lornCd language choices and revealed some 
possible relationships' between language preferences and per- ^ 
sons' situations and constructs. Further woj^k is warranted to 
find out how teaching effectiveness and nonsexist lai^uage use 
might t^e related; how interpersonal persuasion facilitates lan-^ 
guage change; how changes affect the changing perspi^ tmd hp% 
the iiictors in rhetorical choices of language forms can be tet- 
ter understood. This cxploratopt* study provides limited evi<» 
derkce that language change is occurring in response. to tlie 
women's movement; it also suggests that lat^uag^ changes ' 
may both reflect aAd affect the r^l^ions between teachers and 
students, women anil meiv Order Nb. 77-4700, 192 pages. 

THE EFFECTS OF LINGUISTIC NON-IMMEDIACY ON 
* AUDIENCE RATINGS OF SPEAKER CREDIBILITY IN. 
WRITTEN AND ^POKEN COMMUNICATION 

*BEACHLEY, Michael Leonard, Ph.D. ^ 

* University of Denver, f976 ^ 

The purpose of this study was to int'estiga^e a hypothesized . 
relationship between linguistic non-immediacy and speaker 
credibility. Immediacy was defined by Wiener and'Mehrabian 
(1968) as a ch:^nnel of commuhicatlon tiy which information is 
available to an audience regarding the speaker's sentiments 
toward his sobject, his communication, or his audience. 

It was hypothesized thnt a message which consists of highly 
non-Immediate linguistic statures would result in a lower 
credibility rating of the comrnlTnjcator than would a niess^ 
consistiJ^ of low non-lmmedinte linguistic structures. A sec- 
ond hypothesis was tested which investignted differences be- 
tween the spoken and written modes of communication. 

One hundred and fif^H^ne sublets were selected from 
undergrnduate clasises offered during tt|e Spring. quarter of 
1975*76 by the Speech Communication Department of the Vni- 
ver^ity of Denver^ Subjects jvere randomly assigned to one of 
four' experimental conditions representing: 1. liigh ndn-imme<- 
diacy in the spoken mode> 2. Low non-immediacy in the spoken 
mode. 3. High non^Jmmediacy in the written mode. 4w Low 
non- immediacy' in the written mode. Subjects were exposed 
to ft wr^n or spoken, high or tow non-imniedlncy message. 



■ ftDfl.wtre UstcecTto evaluate tbe communicator on a credibility 
iKftrument ivhich combined i5 semantic differential scales de- 
fttloped by Bertor Lemert, and Mertz (1!^7Q), and two'semantic 
dUr«r«Tttta1 scales developed by whitehead (1963). A t^-'iMray 
analysis of variance model tvas computed. , 

ThereduUd showed strong su^rt tor 'Hi \P<.01) across 
all credibility dimepstons, and tlie overall crectibilUy ratjngs. 
there ivad no sign&icaat difference between modes qnd no in- 
teraction effect of immediacy by mode*, 

The results indicated tliat the immeftiacy phana«l of Com- 
munication was u^ed by the subject^ln the determination of 
fpeaker c^edibiltty. The^congruity prfncipie as po5ltcd*by Os- 
good and Tannenbaum (Idbs) was viewed as a possible explana- 
tion fSr^e outcome, implications f«^r further r^eafch focused 

the need to'expiicate^which clasps of nonMn>med(acy et* 
fected which dimensioi j of credibility |tnd the need to devebp 
immediacy training for communication competence. * 

Order No. 77-7381, 114 pages. 



A VALtl)ATION STUDY OF COGMTIVELY EXPERIENCED 
COMMU?aCATlOK APPREHEN'SION SCALES 

BEATTY, MichaelJoseph, Ph.a 
The ^lo State University,. 1976 

Advts«r: .Pjoftssf^r George' h- Lewis 

This stud^ was prompted by tlie importance of cbmmunica* 
tioci apprehension and the dearth of research devoted to vaiida- 

tion instruments for its mea^furement. This project aUempted 
to devebp a seIf*rjeport inventory oS public Speaking- apprehen- 
sbn and lo cst:ibUsh at least one me_ajure of content, coostrttci, 
and predictive validity* To accompMsh thiSi the logical and em^ 
pirical requirements for establishing vaiidity of apprehension ^ 
scales Y^re reconceptualiz^ and explicated. Based on this 
conceptual 12 at ion, the item pool was generated by studenU who 
were anxiqus about gtving speeches. ,The resulting insUument ^ 
^ administered to the general student population and fa^tpr r 
analysed for possibie multi dimensionality. Finally^ ^acH factor 
was used as an independent viable in a regression equation 
predicting s£in temperature prior and during a speaking epi- 



The results indicate that 0) students perceive thetr speak- 
ing, experience differently than do researchers, (2) cognitively 
perceived apprehension is factorialLy compiex (i.e., pri9r ap- 
prthenston, avoidance, and tension), (3) scales resuttii^ from 
the. procedure I base^ onj^he recc^eptualization predict skin 
temperature moderately^KW. 

, It is suggissted that further research is needed to (l) im<^ 
prove the reliability of ea^h factor, (2) repiicate the factors^ . 
iii validate the scale against other criterion variables, and 
(4) vapdate the scaics with different- student samples and popu- 
lations.., . . Order No. 76-24,555, 87 pagci. 
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TliE EFFECTS OF VKilBAL-^VOCAL MESSAGE WS- , 
CflEPANCY^N TEACiiEpt CREDII3IUTY < 

BEATTY, Pamcia Jean, Ph.D. 
The Ohio Stnlc.Univeivsily, 1&76 

Adviser: Profcsb'or Gcor^fc L. l.nwis 

Given that rotjghiy oac<^fifth of the time in the classroom is 
iaKCn up by lecturing, one-third by scatwork, aadthc rest by 
tcachcT'Studcnl interactions, eiliicr by themselves or in com* 
biaation with lecturing and scatwork, the frequency with whichr 
tcflchcr-^tudent interactions occur (ind tiic subsequent conse- 
quences of those interactions have heconic iinpQri:int Issues in 
Research. Presently, the research in this area has been dc 
voted to tiio examination of 1) individual and group differences 
in tlte^ classroom and their effects ojn teacher -student inter* 
actions and 2) tc;ichcr afdtudcs f^nd'txpcclations and their' , * 
effects on icaehcr^.student interactions* no^vcvcr, little^ ne- 'r' 
O pch has been dcvolcd to student perceptions of-loachcrs in. 



teacher-student interaetions. The student's perception of the 
teacher encompasses such factors as trust .and t:redibiiUy. 
Similar lo other attitudes, the ci cdibiiity of fhe teacher may ' 
be subject ti^ change as a rnsuit thc'^-xperienccs the student ' 
has with that ^acher. Tl^us, Iftnjie areas need fuilheij assess- ^ 
mcnt Moreover, 'not *>nly the r esearch lo date b^j^ also 
Hogcrian Theory prwidc a tiicorulii^il pers(>ucuvo lor an in- 
Vcstfgatlon related to this area, teacher craltbility/^Givcathe. 
cs^cntia^ premise of Po^crian Theory, that crctiSbiHtyjis deier^ 
mined by the coi|sislnncy q} both words and actions, farther 
investigations should be emphasised in this aVca.r liovtcvcr, to 
date, rosi^arch m n^n-vcrbat communication Ijas been limited. 
The major emphasisjn this area has b'ecn directed at V^caf* 
cues. Given l^oth the need for further research and this jback- 
ground, \wirich provide an appropriate rationale for fuVther 
Investigation, the following hypotheses were cxam^cd: I) the 
subject's ratings of ^ teacher's crcdit^ily can be significantly 
predicted from the level of verbal-votfat consistency -and 2) the 
s^x of a student In si teacher-student intersection is a signific^ant- 
predletor of the subjects' rating^ of tlvc teacher's crcdibllltyf 
To te^t these hy|)othescs, a 3 x 2 treatment by levels design 
waf employed. , More specif ic^11y,^hc trcatJiicnts (audiotapes 
nn<rtranscripts),v?ere consistent verbal -vocal, incoiVsistent 
verbal*voeal and verbal only, The levels w,"crc male teacher- 
female student and male tcachcr-nialc studcnl, -To assess 
tcachei- credibility, an cstablislied, reliable, and valid semantic 
diffcrcnliat scalc^ used in 'many otiios studies, was employed. 
Further assosstuent of the spccl^c dimensions of credibility, 
which accounted for 57,70 pen.-ent of the tV)ial variance^ were 
determined by faUor analysis^ Furthermore, the first hy- 
pothesis u,-as supported beyond the .05 level, dctcriuincd by 
regression analysis. ^" ^ Order No., 77-10,492, 124 pages.. 



EFt^CTS OF EXE COJITACT, PCQTUREL XnD VOCAL 
INFLECTION UPON COMPREHENSION AND CREDIBiUTy 

'< 

BEEBE, Steven Arnold, Ph.D. 
tiniverslty qf Missouri - Columbia, 197B 

Supervisor; "Dr. James Qbson 

TKis study examined the effect of speaker eye contaet,^ pos-^ 
tiire, and vocal inflection upon source credibility ai^ li»tener 
comprehension^ In an effort to substantiate cluims that these 
delivery variables play an Important rote in a public Speaki^ 
situation* Credibility was measured tiy nine factor *«umljzed 
semantic deferential scales. Listener comprehension was 
measured by a twenty*question, ^nuUlple-choice test admin* 
Utered to a coititrol group and to eight groups under «q»ri- . 
meatal conditions. The spealcer who delivered the Informative, 
speech inaiiiputtit»sd eye contact, postut^, and vocjU infUtJtlo.i, 
Two levels of each independent variable were employed; the 
sp^ake^ t:sed either constant or no efe contact, formal or 
cauaal posturei and varied or limited vocal infleetiom 

As a manlp'Jtatlon check and control' prpcedure^ a grottp.of 
seventeen student evaluators viewed video tapes of the el^ht 
stimulus conditions and were asked to describe the speafcer's 
ey; contact, posture^ local inflection, rate, prominclatioo^^es-^ 
tures, and facial expresslon*^> Analysis of the evaluations rtf< 
vealed that the speaker appropriatoty jnanlpulated the indepen- 
dent variables. In addition, a revording of the speifcw's voice 
was subjected to fundamental freouency analysis to quantify 
'vocal variation. A Honeyweti Vistcorder revealed that the ^ 
speaker appropriately manlpulatrd her vocal inflection'. . 

To test the hy^tothesesi 6tatistical Analyses were performed 
on data collected from 144 subjects. The results suggest that 
eye contact may be a determinant of both enhanced credibility 
and lncreased co^iprehension. Subjects generally perceived 
the speaker as more dynanijc^and believable in the constant 
fif^ contact treatments ttifn in the no eye contact treatments. 
4<0w^vcr, there was no significant main pffect for eye contact 
on the IIKabltil>- dimension of credibility. Subjects in the con- 
stant eye contac^t Ircatments -Scored higher on the comprehen** 
slon tost than did snbjo^ls e?cposed to the no eye contact treat*' 
mSnts. 

Weaker posture had little effect on either cicdibiiity or 
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comprchcnsvion. The st>e:ikcr*s lorm:ii or casual i)Osturc haci 
no algnificant effect on audience pcrccjitioiis of the i>pcaker*s 
dynamfsm, belie v:ibiUty, or Uk:ibi1ity. In' a (kt it ion, there were 
no xtiffbreiues tirthe subjects' coniprifhension test seores be- 
tween theJornisl :ind e:isusi posture tre:itinents. 

^ TTte speaker's varied voe al J nf lection enhanced the audi- 
en€^'& p^reeptions oritRTspcakcr's lIKftt* itt tyT but Had mMn^ 



MATHEMATICAL ^^ODELS OF COMMUNICATION AND 
BELIEF ClIAllGE: PROPORTIONAL CHANGE, ACCU- 
MULATED INFORMATION, AND BELIEF CERTAINTY' 

^ANES, Jellrey Ernest^ l*h,D, . , 
Miehigan Slate University, 1976 



eifectlor Ihe dynamism or believnbUityjcredlbliUy factors. 
A significant first- and secondrorder interaction between mean 
/credibility tictor seores on the belt ei-ability dimension 3iig- 
Sests that 'inconsistencies" between a si)eakcr's eye contact 
and vocal liilcctfon n>ay lower a speaker's bclievability. When 
the speaker had eonstanl eye eontact and Umited vocal Inflec- 
lion or no eye eontact »nd. varied vocal inflection, the audience 
perceived the speaker as lefss believable than whl^n fhe speaker 
employed both constant eye contact and varied i^al inflection 
ot no eye contact ami limited vocal inflection. There was no 
difference between subjects' (^n)prchensi<}n scores in ttte , 
varied and limited vocul Inflection treatmc;ils. 
< ' Coi^lusion& based oh these results, and suggestions for 
future reseac^h arc discussed. 

Order No. 77^4337, 162 pages. 



THE POLITICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: A CASE 
STUDY OF THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AliP THE* 
MINNESOTA STATE LEGISLATURE. 

BORGESTAD^ James Thomas, Ph.D. - . ^ 
University of Minnesota, 1976 ' 

* ' . * 

^ To q large extent, the success, and even Ihe survival, Of 
public higher educational institutions Is determined oy sUte 
legislatures. TKis fact ol-acad^mic and legislative life be- 
comes increasingly salient as interest groups compete lor 
sestrce state funds. University administrators find themselves 
queuing up aloj^side spokesman for other public Hgencies to 
.petition lor essential a ppropr Lotions. Generally^ these aca- 
^ dcmlc oincial^ are cognizant'that the "politics of education* 
play a major roEe In determining the nature of the link between 
the campus and tbe capital. 

What might be considered the most basic aspect in main- 
tainif^ the economic and political, lifeline between state govern- 
mental and higher educational bodies is the notion of communi- 
cation, or as Robem L. Williams writes in Tfae Preparation of 
Requests for. Ijcbislatlve Appropriations in Midwestern State 
UnivcrsitiesT ^the question of cllectivc communications,'* ft 
Is precisely this issue, «the questions of ellecUvc communica- 
tions' between tJie'Uni versify of Minnesota and the 1975 Min- 
■ nesota State Leeislattye that forms thcltockpround of this case 
study, - ^ V 

*The central tbeme is. divided intoYour iclatcd components, * 
each of which is^ixamlned through the pprspoctives of two sub- * 
Ject populations; onc'group Is comprised of twenty-two Minne- 
sota legislators and thf other group consists of an equal num- 
ber of University of Minnesota administrators'. Attempts are 
undertaken vla.observdtional, survey^ and interview methods 
to define 1) the cjctent to which formal testimony presented tiy 
University representatives affects thedecisions of legislators^ 
on appropriations, 2) the characteristics of **effec{lve* as op- 
posed to "ineffective* presentations of testl'monyi 3) additional 
com.muniffatloA channels between higher Educational institutions 
and legislailvff Ijodlcs, yid 4) additional declslon*makIhg fac- 
tors that affect higher tfducaUonal appropriations. Out of these 
four central questions nHsc twenty -thrte hypotlieses. Each hy- 
pothesis pertains directly to the outcome enjoyed tiy the Uni- 
versity Of Minnesota Ifl yet, eactils also gcnerali7Jible, 
Wtlhln certain parameters, to other slates, to otUcr^post -sec- 
ondary systems, and to other facets of "the politics of bigber 
e<^ucation,'^ 

Order .No, 77-12^785, 350 pages. 
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Three models ol communication and belief change were 
proposed and tested. The proportlon.il ehange model stated 
tbat receivers change their beliefs in the UireetlOn of the mes- 
sage with the resulting belief eliangc being proportional lo the 
amotuit of change requested. The accutnulated informatlon 
model was based apon the same logic- however. It stated that 
t>elief change would be inhlbllcd by the degree to, which Infor* 
mation hm been accamulat^ into t\ie t)cllcf . It was hypothe- 
sized that accumulated information and belief ccrlalniy would 
be positively eorrelaied; hence, a belief certainty model'was 
also proposed and tested, - ' ^ 

The three riiodcls were tested with two sets of datsT^ and the 
results obLiined showed clear support for th& acc.umulated in- 
formation nrtodel. T^e belief certainty model wa^ the most in* 
ferl^r of the three. Although a po^tive correlation was found 
y tTetweea accumulated; information aWoctlef centainty^ the 'tn^ 
formed neutrals'* wex^ almost nonexistent; lybllB ''uninformed 
resolutcs* prevailecT. -^Regardless of initial belief, the ^'uniii" 
formed^ were the mos\affected by the belief -change messages. 

Order No. 77-W,e30^ 89 pages. 

THK EFFECTS OR CONFIDENCE AND UTILITY ON THE 
■ Sf-VKLNG AND PROCESSING OF. NON -SUPPORTIVE 
ls'FbnMATK>N ' \ 

PAVIES, Robert Allan, ph.D, 
The Univcrslt^of Iowa, 1976 ' 

'Sut»crvlsor: Associafe Profes^r James J.^radac 

/^li experimental study ^dertook to clarify'tbe eonfuslon 
surroiioding tbe selective exposure issue. Much of the ixpTri-" 
nu-ntal literature, on Information ext)Osure has'been b.ised upon 
' Frstipger's tliuory of cognitive dl.ssonance. Th^ theory orig- 
liiAtly asscrtedthat since regret following a decision will t>e' 
Increased by n on -Supportive messages* sue^^nformatlbn will 
be avoided more as dissonance Increases. The failure of ex- 
perimental research^ unlike field studies^ to find consistent 
*vpport for this hypothesis led Festlngtr and others'to invoke; 
two variables — confidence an4 utility'^ -to account for the dis- 
crepancies. The effects of these variables arc al^o inconsis- 
tent, largely because of inconsistent conceptual and operational 
definitions. 

The rationale for the present research assumed that con- 
fld?ncc and utility a ftoct Information exposure, but the re- 
searcher first sought to clarify tbei^e variables by incorporat- 
ing then^ into tbe framework of \llssonancc theory, It'was^' 
contended that utility refers to circumstances in which dtsso- 
nance can be mosi effectively reduced tiy reading non-supppr- 
tivc^ntatcrlal, whi\c confidence In ability to refute such mes- 
saf^s predicts Ihe. use of this dissonance -reducing strategy, 
Prcdicikons for the determinants of both varlnblcs were ad- 
vanced, as well as for their main aod interactive effects <^ 
exposure to no n -supportive information. Hypotheses were 
also offered foMhe recalli interpretation^ and evaluation of . 
non^^supportive Arguments. 

Tl)c confidence and utility hypotheseS were tested In a 
2 X 4.dcsl(;n with two levels of eonfidcnce and four levels 6t 
utility, Subjectfs completed two argument tasks, and high and 
low eonfidcnce ^ere m.^nlpulatcd thr(tu{;h evaluations of their 
refutation strategics. On a third Issue, the utility levels were 
created by v^aryin^ the degree to which subjc^ expected a 
presentation of their Ideas to be evaluated crjnically.'^ Follow- 
ing these Inducllons^ subjc6ts rated tbelr Interest in both sup- 
portive and n on -supportive messages, and then Indicated their 
, recalli Intcrj^rctatlon, and evaluation of the arguments.ln a 
non-supportive message. 

The data provided no.support for any of the liypotbcses lor 
confidence and utility. It w.is discovered that the attempt to 
toanlpUlatc eonfldeuce was Ineffeftivci anU differences in self- 



reported contidencfe faUed to predict differences on other ^e- ' 
piwidfein measures/ . - * 

A IJjaln efteet was obUlned for utilUy, bot the result was 
contrary to prcidictLon. Subjects for yt^om utility was*at the 
lour-est level, showed nyore Interest in rendihg non-supportlV3 
messages than did subjects in the other three utility conditions. 
PoGt hoc v'ithtP-<\^W^g tfi anMvsls reveaied an overalLpref^r- 
ence for supportive messages. Further inspection indicated 
that the difference between exposure measures i^s significant 
oftly inXUc tv?o W^her utility conditions* 

ThI measures of mess age -processing f^led-to produce in- 
terpre^ble results, ahd this suggested that subjects had li^le 
iiTtcrest in the non-supportive messages, and therefore! gave^ 
them Itttle attention. 

The lack^of predicted results in the study led to a recon- 
sideration of confidence manipulations, and the c once piuali tac- 
tions of confidence and utiUty. A more extenstve manipulation 
of perceived argumentation effectiveness >k as, suggested, along 
with the possibility that argumeatation skitls may not be aa 
crucial in determining conHdence as the amount of knovrledge 
oneW about an issu^. This suggestion indicated that confi- 
dence may he an indicator oi the amount of dissonance experi- 
enced, rather than a predictor ot a dissonance -reducing strat- 
egy. ^Ifso^ then dissonance reduction is not the baslslor 
voluntary cxposttre to non-sijpportive information. £uch ex-, 
posure may instead t>e in the interest of satisfying other per- 
sonal nfeds,'Qr coping with practical problems. 'A subsequent 
investigation provided partial support for the revision of th# 
utility construct. \ 

Because the explanations .^d predictiopS in the final chap- 
ter were highly speculative, further studies were suggested in 
order to explore their plaosibilitK 

. Order No. 77-13,ai2, 2SD pages. 
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an investigation of the frrocedunes used to 
asskjN students to remedul oral COMMUNI- 

pAJJON INSTRUCTION . t 

DECKER, aVarren pale, Ph.D* , * 
Temple UniversitJ^ ^977 ^ ' 

*^ . 

Currently, the decision to assign students to remedial oral 
communication instruction if based primarily upon their scored 
on standardized aptitude and achicvetnent tests. However, the 
rclatltms^Pi^bctween a student's oral communication skills §nd 
that stud^t's ^corc on a standardi zed aptitude and achieve^^ ^ 
ment test had'not been examined. Therefore, utilizing a ran- 
dom selection of subjects who had been as^gned to an existing 
reme&al program (studen^ enrolled in ELECT-Speech a* 
Temple University), and subjects who were not assignpd to a. 
remedial program (students enrolled in Speech 015, Public 
SpctalClng, ^t Temple University), this relationship was studied. 
TempVe University utilizes \Ue verbal score on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT-V) to make such as^signments. 

Part On^ of the study asked: When students are Judged-on 
the basis of pcrforrpaitc^of communicant ion skills altae, can 
the initiai assignments \k> rcmcdial^^^d non<-remcttial communl*- 
cation programs be re])lic^ted? Tapjb r^<?tn*<ted speech Sam- 
ples and written outlines of fifty subjoSt^ (25 \$m EtECT- 
SpeecUand 25 from Speech 015) wei^e evaluate^ using the 
Speech Screening Form—the instrument used in conjunction 
with SAT-V scA-c^to m*ihc the original assignments. Only 
twentjr of thcjifly sIbjcctsVerc assigned«consistcnt.with their 
ori^rnal osaignment* The original assignment waslhot repli- 
cated. \ . 

Part Two of tlie stutiy utiliViCd a deficit model of communi- 
cation skills, the Speech Screening Form**-Form B designed 
by" the rcsea'^cher, to further examine t^' relationship between. 



a subject's communication skills ajid that subject's SAT-^V 
score. Tape rcoorded spcecli'samplcs and written outlines of 
one. h\mdred and fifty subjects '(76 from EL^CT-Speech'and 
75 from Speech 015) were evaktated by graduate teaching fts- 
'sistants using the Speech Screening Forn\--yorm B* 
' The results yielded several conclvsfons. First, Vi-hen using 
a deficit model of communication skills, underlying facto/s 
Wgrg"tdgnttftgd" w 1 il<; l fc c ^ ulU - s e r ve'aythe^gis- f or' a sstgntn 
students to remedial programs. Those factors werer 1) stan* 
dard English usage ontfte oral dimension,' 2) standard English 
usage. on the written dimension, and 3) content analysis and 
organization. Second, the degree of inte^r^obscj^ver reliability 
exhibited by the raters M^'as fUnacceptable.* Third, the degree 
of intra-observer reliability (i.e., scale reliabtlify) exhi^ted 
by the ralers using the scale was acceptable. Fourth, the step- 
^se multiple regression of l)ie thre^ /actors with the subjects' 
SAT-V scores indicated that the content analysis and orga- 
nisation factor did predict a sub'ject's SAT-V score. The 
^remaining two factors, however, did not significantly increase 
l^e prediction of SAT-V scores. Fifth, the step-wise multt- 
ple regression of the three factors with the subjects* member- 

■ ship in ELECT-Speech indicated that only factor three, con- 
tent analysis and organization, significantly predicted that 
niembership. In related analyses, race and the three factors 
were regressed to the subject^ 5AT-V^scores. Both race 
and factor three, ccmteiH analysis and organization were sig- 
nificant predictors of the subjects^ SAT-V scores. Jn addi*. 
tion, the three factors were regressed with a subject's race 
and revealed that only factor one, standard ^tngli^h usage. on 
^the oral dintension, predicted race. • /, 

The rcsutts. ijidicate that the de'ficit m*odel of communica- 
tion skflls ^i)cc6h Screening* Form*>-torm B), could he used 
• to ass^n students to remedial communication Instruction. 
However, it would be necessary to ti'hin th'e raters to increase 
inter-observer i;eliability. It was clear tt»at the current titi- ^ 
lization of only SAT^V scores for assignment to remedial 

^oral communication Instruction tends to .select more non- 
whites than whites, giveh ttiat non-whites had lower overall 
SAT -V scores* Sine no n -whites did not exhibit a ^gniftcant 
_ difference in communication -skilJI^^he-'U^e of SAT-V scojres 
for making assignments to remedial or^l communication in- 

, struction is Unacceptable. . Order No. 77-13)551, 108 pages. 



.AN EXPERIMENTAL S^DY OF THE EFFEQTS OF PHE- 
SENTING an INT^CULTURAL ^COMAUINICATJON UT^T 
m THE BASIC SPEECH COURSE / ^ - " 

£LL10TT, Teresa Graumann^ Ph*D* 

Universi^ofNt^rylindj 1976 ^ . * 

Supervisor: Dr. JohnC. C^r 

this studyvras^ designed to {determine the effectiveness of 
teaching techniques (lecture, videotape, and simulation) irt pre- 
senting a unit ofi Intejitultural 'Communlcatiotvin th^ basic 
speech course. The relationship between teaching techniques 
and attitude toward worldmindedness^ cognitive learning in the 
two areas of uiHue orientation and nonverbal intercultural com- 
municatipn and behavioral c^hange w^s examineD^^ A pr«ftest- 
f posttest control group design ^as used to measure attitudinal 
change toward worldmindedncss^^and a posttest^nly control 
group design ^vas employed to measure behavioral change and 
cognitivS leaning, ^ \ 

Three teaching methods were mployedi (1) Lecture, in \ 
* which a 50-minutc slide;^ecttire ol™ the intercultural communi- 
cattofi areas of value orientation and nonverbal communication 
' , was presented to the students, (2) VideotapX in which a 50*- 
. minute videotape <fovering the same content was shown; and 
(3) Simulation , in which it Simulation excrcl^se was utilized to 
.teach the subject matter. Tli^ control group received no inter- 
^ cultural communication instrujcflon. ^ ^ ^ 

Attitudinal change was measured by I he. mc^ c flange scoi*e 
- 6n the Worldmiivdcdness Scale (Sampson and Smtthj 1957) ad- 
minlstcfcd before and alter the trc^ment. Behavioral mea- 
surement consisted of an cxpcrtmcntcr<-designed questionnaire 



^'administered after the trcalment,^ Cognitive measurejnent was 
iiKluded in an u[^aded section ot the Speeeh 100 final exaiQ^ 
■ JnatJon. > % * 

The subjeefs in this Investigation were I44 students en-' 
rolled in a teeture seetion of Speeeh 100 (Basie Prjneiples of' 
■ Speeeh Communication) lat the University of Maryland, College 
.J?ark^Th e^udej^t£..W£r:eLj:aadQmlv assigT ^d to tf^ee trgat-^ 



'A LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF<^pOCTOR-PATIEOT COH-^ 
MUNICATIDN PROBLEMS. (VOLUMES J AND H) 

V 

FORD» Jerome Cleveland, Ph.D. 
Georgetown t3^iversity»>^ld76 " 



ment groups and a eontrol group. Cneh teaching technique 
(Jeeture^ videotape^. and simulation) was employed in present- 
' ing a unit on Intereultural Communication during the scheduled 
class time. 

Data from the measurements were analyzed usir^ the uni- 
variate analysis t>f variance^ Wh^n^a significant F resulted^ 
the Scheff e test was usedfor post-hoc analysis. 

The.rcsnlts of this investigation revealed no significant 
differences in student attitudes toward worldmin^edness or 
, behavior among gj^oups of students taught by lecture'^ siftiula' 
tton, videotape^ aiwi a control group. The data d:>es show that 
, the three teaohing techniques ^e superior to a control group 

in the area of cognitive learning. In addition, within th^ limits 
i of this skidy^ the lecture and videotape technique were supe- t 
rior in the cognitive area to. the simulation method. The vi^- 
^ tape technique^ however^ was foufd tab^ significantly less en- 
>oyabIe-thaii the lecti^e and,^,gimiffat|^^ < ' 

.The results .sug(gsted several impfications for tdachinfT^ ^ ' * 
HieAt, include combining videotape ^ith another teaching^ch- 
Tiique such.^ discussion or a simulation exercise; increasing 
^e amount' of time used for teaching a unit on Intercu|tural 
' €>mmun]^ation;^ employing interaction between whiie U*S* stu- 
dents and those from another cuHural bachgniuM in dyadic 
communication and group discusslhij; and presenting th^reti- 
cal materiaf cinecrning intereultural communication before 
the simulation exercise. - ~" 

Concerning future research^ th^ use of a semantic differ- 
ential and videotaped Interactions as Jhea^urement instruments 
is recommended , ' Wr 7^-^506, , 133 page*. > 

AN 'INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN A COMMUNICATION SKILLS SCALE^ A DOG- 
MATISM. SCAJ^> AND A BEHAVIORAL ASSESSMEOT 
IgF A COUNSELING SIMULATION 

t ♦ t ' # ^ 

ELLSWORTH^ John Raymond^ P*.p. ^ ^ 
University of SqutK Carolina. 197^ , 

T>ie purpose of this'^tudy .was to investignt^ the relation- ^ 
Ship bft^'cen a communication skills scale, a dogmatism scale, 
- and a behavioral assessment of a counseling simulation. The 
eommunieitioh skills scale usedftn this study wns tho Cartchuff 
Communication Index Scale* The dogmatism scnic used In this 
study wa^tJtet)ogmatism Scale tiy Rokeacfi. Tho behavioral 
' 'assessment was conducted by having three expert jpdfii^s eval- 
-uate Mh verbal and nonverbal behaviors of subjects In a codh- 
scUng simulation*^ ' ^ ' 

^Ttie subjects In this study u'cro all graduate stlKleiits In the 
same communication skills ccAirsc faught at the t3niversity of 
South^Carolina. After havinjg received 45 hourjs of training in 
counseling skills^ the entire class section of 22 members were 
' gken a conmiuniq^tion sklUs scale and a dogmatism scale. 
Also the subjects A^ve Videotaped in k coul^seltog stmtilatton 
as they reslx>nded to an actor /cllentln a helpful fnafytot. the 
' ^rformanc*es of tlie subjects in the coonscltng simulation were 
later assessed by three expert Judges* The frequency of oc- 
currence of specified* verbal and no9Vcrbal t)ehavjors of the 
subjWs for pred^e'rmiiied time Intervals was^ Indicated by tjte 
' three Judges*, cvaloatioi^ of the videotapes. A rank order of the , 
tub{^cts counseling efflcfet^cles Ui'as determined from the ver- 
bal and npnvertial^behavloj^al frequcncte^^^ 
^ . ^ The three mcJmures ofthe subjecis^cre cor|^lated statls- 
^tlcatt/ whiveach o|hcr to mcasui^ their functional rebttan- 

\l^4>s* . The resOSts^ndiea^d that the three hicasurcs dl4 no( i 
^ significantly correlate witn^Och other regardless .of tho level 
V^fifmgnlftcance. However » wj^n the virbal behavioral compo- . 
n^nt was compmd to the dog^jiatl^xi/Ecaje^ there was a sig-^ 
niflcant positive correlatl<in*(p^^rTol)* Speculations concemlng 
^ I flndlngfli of this study were discussed tiy the investigator. 
■ gl^Q ^ , . . Or^^ No. 77-67 57j 148 pages* ^ 



This th esi s anajy^ses comipunlcation problems between 
medtcWl^octor s nnd tIteiivpatient.Q fjpom a linguist ic va^age^ 
point. ^ It divides tho problems Into two primary categories; 
problems of th!& comn^icatlon cttannel^ problems surfacing 
tti^ough a communication channeL The first category Vetates 
to the following: foreign language speakers, terminology^ se- 
mantic distortion^ phonplogical variation^ morphologic substi- 
t^ioA^ poputar usage» prcblenis of verbalization^ transmedla- 
tion, thought focus» and ttiought organization* The second 
category relates to differences in underlytng assumptions, 
about ttte doctor -pat len^^icontext, personal kn6wledge» beliefs^ 
attitudes^ emotional nefds^ and expectations of. the doctor- 
patient context. S^cUte solutions are proposed^ fnctuding 
particular linguistic strategies known as verbal strategies. 

'Tlie thesis alsc^eplar^s the scope Un^istics in corrfernl- 
tng with Jradltiohal linguistic tqrms as utterance and speech 
act» and linguistic notions of information -message theory, lis- 
tening as a passi^'e languace stctll» and sUuitional context. ,tt 
illustrates the capabllUtes of linguistics applied to other fields 
ana'stresses the need for linguistics to ahisorb research done 
in the areas of psychology and sociology. The thesis offers a 
detailed consideration of the linguistic notion of context^ posit- 
in gj^o separately pes-* -personal context and social conleJrt. 
tt uhrips integral elements of each type. 

The thesis includes n comprehensive and annotated bibliog- 
raphy of literature relevant to the subject of doctor -pat lent * , 
communication and to attendant linguistic matters. 

Copies available from author through school of Languages 
and Linguistics at Georgetown tfniVerslty. 



VERBAL CORREIJVTES QF INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVE- 
NESS WITH YOUNG CHlll>REN 

QEHLBACHj Roger Dale^ Ph.D. 
tjniversit:^ of Toronto (Canada)^ I974 

The principal rcscnrch objective was to discover specific 
veri^al r^turos in teachers* instructional language thai were 
significantly rclntcd 1o instructional effectiveness wit^ /oung 
children. A 50^000-word corpus of exclusively verbal^ mono- 
logical instructional speech w^s collected under controlled conr 
dillons from three groups of 20 female tcachcrst (a) practicing 
kindergarten teachers^ (b) elementary stitdent teachers^ and 
<c) secondary student teachers. Each teacher instructed eight 
short tasks In the manipulation and control of common, school- 
rclated^onccpts and behaviors* The Instructions were tape ^ 
recorded and then played individually to* 120 kindergarten 
children^ randomly *issigiicd to tcachcis and across tcachcnjt 
groups* tiic criterion of tnsti^ctlonal ejCfccttvencSs was the 
total score cnrned by each te.4chur from the' performances of 
the 16 childitn who received her insiractions* 

The analysis of messnge content revealed two kinds of vari- 
abios tobe significantly relnicato the critcrloi*: (a) surface 
structure vhrlablcs teSVs)^ such as rate of spccch*and, message 
length/nnd (b) textual variables (TVs) such as the frequency 
of occurrence of s^icclfic words and word iypes. Thc^rcsults 
of multiple correlntion analyses^ adjusted for shrinkage, indl- 
ented that the SSVs and the TVs accounted for 13% and 22% of 
the criterion variance^ rcspe<»tively. Only 2% of the critert<^ 
variance was accounted for by their common ctfects^ suggest- 
ing their relative independence. Inspection of the high-scoring 
messages suggested the following incorjlomtlon of the slguifl- 
cant vnrinblcs into gone rati z;kt km s for Inter cxpcrir ' ' ^ 
(1) When the goal respunse for a tusk wns gcnur^^nblc beyond 
the task objective^ an instnicttonni mcssnjje w(s effective to 
the degree that the basic » or 'core'^ InslrucUons wc.'^c supple- 
mented by (a) the extdicitly negnttvc spefificafion of unde- 
stred behnvior^^-jukd/or (b) the use of words lUce onl^nnd just 

mn^ of 



to more explfcftly describe Ibc desired rang? of response; 
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•{3} wh«r) the goal response for a task was singular and non- 
* /'"^^iwf.rallzable, an instruetional message infas effeetive to the 
/ - f«{rree^hat the $peeifieation of the task objeetive was unam* 
A OlgDOus; and (3^ an instruetional message was more effeetlve 
to the degree that instmetional units were ot the form of phoho- 
logltally sei^rate, simple sente^ees. 

An. hypothesis that the perfortnanee of the praetielng ki^n- 
_dergarten teaehers would be superior to thai of both student 
teaeher groups was not eonlirmed. On the eleven signirieant 
variables, however, a multivariate analysis of varianee indi- 
cated that the three groups were sigpifieantly different^ The 
failure to find score differcnees w^ diseussed in terms of the 
role played by verbal instruction in natural elassroom settlngs.x 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE *CATU" METHOD OF 
SOaOMETRlC ANALYSIS IN ESTAPLlSttTNG TASK- 
ORIENTEDSUBGROUPS IN ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 

GRAHAM, Alait Riehar<t . ' . 

Northwestern University, l^S 

^ Bernard and Killworth (1^74) devised *eatlj/ a nejv soelO' 
metrie teehnique, whleh they etalmed to be more powerful than 
the traditional soeiometrie method for anatyzing social net- 
works. ''Catij* was desired to describe communication net- 
works in closed gro^ by determining the number of inter*' 
medlaries between any two .members of the group. Thle 
information was used to create the important subgroqps within 
a gro^>. The adnilnistrativc aspe^As of the technique required 
members of a group to rank all individuals in their group ac* 
cording to prescribed criteria. The traditional soeiometrie 
method devised by Moreno, the soelograrr^, required members 
to rank-only three to five individuals. _ * 
, This sW^ measured the effect iveness -of ''eatij' as a means 
. of forming^task-oviented subgro^s tn clcmeittary classrooms* 
Fourth grade students were randomly assigned to the expert-" 
menial and tq the eontipl class through the use of a table of * 
random numbers. The twenty students in the experimental 

^elas^ were placed into task-oriented subgroups by the "catU* 
soeiometrie method wblle the nineteen students in the control 
class were placed into f ask-oriented subgroups by the tradi- 

, tionat soeiometrie method. Both classes were taught a eur- 
ricuium unit based on the newspaper. This unit was designed 
t'o teach specific critical thinking skills. Students were taught 
to identify emotlonil words or phrases in newspaper headlines 
and Ito determine if information in a news story was complete 
aiHl valid. Each subgroup \i-as required to create a two- or 
ttwet-p^ige neiwspaper. ^ ^ 

,At the conclusion of the curriculum unit, an objective test 
on the critical thinking slcills and an opinion questionnaire/ . 
about smalLgroup work were administered to all the' four^ 
^a^ students participating hi^the study.^he students' fbtal 

^scores on the objeetive test ytuid the opinion questi<xin^re were 

^compared. No significant differences were found when the 
students^ responses to individual questions on the opinloi ques- 
tionnaire were epm^^e<^ between the two classes. Only when 
students were asked tor explain how conflicts were resolved in - 
their lask-orienfed s<il>groups, a tendency became apparent. 
Students in subgroijips formed by the''*eatij* method tended to 
u«e theaeaeber as a.Judge in^^ediating their conflicts less 
than students place'd'in subgr^^^ups by the traditional soeio- 
metrie method. These results may have been influenced by 
the small sample size/ the short acquaintaitcc span of students 
ttt the newly farmed elissesrthe bias of the measuring instru- 
ments orm age level 6f th^' students* 

This ^(Hy eorieludeid that "catij'^as no more effective 
than tte traditional soeiometrie method in creating task- 
oriented sub^froups in elementary classroomi^ *Cati]' re* 
quire^the use of a computer. The traditional soeiometrtc ^ 
method may be analyatcd by .hand or by computer.. WhQi\ com- 



paring preparation time for computerized analysis, '*eatij'* 
appeared to be a more time-consuming procedure than the 
traditional soeiometrie -method* 

Order No. 77-10^032, 101 pag^s* 



CbCNITlVE. COMPLEXfTV-SfMPLlCITV AS A i^ACTOR 
IN ATTITUDE C:;ANGE due to COUKTERATTfTUDINAL f 
ADVOCACY 

HALE, Claudia Lee, Ph.D. 

University of Oilnois at Urbana -Champaign, 1976 

The development of interest in individual perceptual capaci- 
ties has resulted in an increased awau^eness of the influence 
ih^t those capacities have in a number pt areas. One such are^i 
la attitude change due to the introduction of dissonant or*e<^a' 
terattltudinal information. Based on \vork' concerning botfr the 
effects of cognitive eomplexit)' on impression formation and in- 
divtfkial differences in response to cogniti ve dissonances, ft was 
augf tsted that level of cognitive complexity would be related 
lo the degree of atUtu^p change atter writing a counterattitudi-. 
nal massage. Specififally, it was predicted that eognitiveljr 
complex individuals would respond to the eounteratlitudiftal 
message by maintaining initial attitudes white cognittvety 
aiiv9^ individuals would shift attitudes, alignii^ them with the 
eouotsrattitudlnal behavior, i - . ^ 

After completion a measure designed to assess level of In- 
^ Urpersonal ct^nitive complexity, subjects completed a task in 
whieh^ey rank ordered ten applieants for a position^n a kid- , 
nay m^hiQe; Three to four weelcs following that first rankiiVt 
subjects in the treatment group were asked to write a message 
Mpporting one of the applieants (subjects were individually as- 
alfiMd the apptieant they bad ranked seventtO. .They then re- 
ranked all ten applicants. Subjects tn the^coSlrol group eom- 
pteUd onfy the rerankii^. 

^ A aigntficant positive ranking shift was expected (allgniiv 
paretkms attitude with writing behavior) partlcularty among non- 
eoinpl«x Ss who were expected to tj more influenced by tKe 
wrlhtv of^the counterattihidinal message. Analysis of the rank- 
ing ahifts, however, revealed no significant effort for condition 
or for i^omplexity and no significant interaction^ When absolute* 
eHai%e scores IgiWit]^ the direetbn of the rankit% shift were 
ttiied as a dependent measure, stgnifleance was achleved'for 

condition effect and the interaction between condition and 
complexity approached significance. This was ta^n as an in- 
'Acatton that writing the message led subjects (particularly 
complex subjects) t^eonsider in more detail the charaeteris- 
.tlea of the target person and to reevaluate htm. 

The results of the investigation are diseussed with pa»tku- 
-tar attention to theiactors coitributihg to the lack 6t a condlf- - ' 
, *^t^n effect in the direction u^uaJ after eornterattltodinal advo- , 
cacy^ Suggestions are offered forW>d{f leation of tiie original 
theoty oy plac ing importance upon the degree of differentiation 
prasent in the initial impression of the Urget persoh. It la 
suggested that the probable sparseness of the original Impres- 
sion was a contributing factor in produeli^ ihe results. The 
writing of the message served as an opportunity to form a gen- 
uine understanding of the target object, rather than as a ehal- 
-leiijSS to an alrea^ well formed iniprq^ssion. ' 

vQrder No. '7'7-9012, 82 pages. 
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XN experimental field IHVESTiCATlON OF xrf? 
'effects of source CREDIDlLlXy AND DOGMATISM 
ON THE EV XUATION OF A BELIEF-DISCREPANT 
M|;sSApE BY RELIGIOUS FUNDAMENTALISTS 

HALL, Glenn Edward, Ph.D: 

University of Southern California, 1975 . _ 

Chairman: Profest^or Bodaken 

The ptirpose of this field invesHgatiqif was to determine in 
* what way Or ways elosed -minded religious fundamentalists 
would differfrom open-minded religious fundamentaltsts in 
their evaluation of identieal belief-diserepant iltes sages at- 
tributed to either a high or low eredibility souree. in a pre* 
liminary study, social drinking in moderation was determined 
to be a belief*diserepant issue for the subjects of the study 
(N 3 200) who were .tdult memberstf>f four different eongrega- 
tions of the Chureh of Christ. 

The first hypothesis was based on prior research in sourec * 
eredibility (e.g., Hovland, Jants, .tnd Keliy, 1953; Hovla^d and 
We4^s, 1951; and MeCroskey, 1966) which has established that, 
in general, the effecliveness of a persuasive message is in- 
creased if its source is perfleived as ^credible." The hypoth* 
esis predicted that^a belief -discrepant message advocating so- 
cial drinking in moderation received from a high credibility 
source would be more favorably evaluated than an identical 
mesE^e received from a low credibility source. The second 
hypothesis v^s based on prior research in dogmatism ^d the 
central -peripheral dimension 0(t beliefs (e.g., Eokeach, 1954, ^ 
19G0, 1968; and Miller and Rokeach, 1968) and religious ftinda- 
mentalism (e.g., Baxter, 1955; Feather, 1967; GUwore, 1969; 
and Stanley, 1963) which has established the differential 
tween personality characteristics of open* and closed-minded 

* fundamentalists. The hypothesis predicted that open-minded 

' fundamentalists' evaluation of a belief -disc re pant mwsage re- 
ceived irom ji high credibility source would be mor^avorable 
C th^ closed-minded fundantentalists' evaluation-of ttk same 
^me^sage. ^ 

" The hypotheses were tested iQ^a p^sttest-oniy controlgroup 
design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) and by a 2^ 2 fixed effects 
~ analysis of varinnce for cells with tmequal numbers using the 
BMD Biomedical Computer iProgr am (Dixon, 1970) and the 

r Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (Nie, feent, ^ 

Hull, l^W). All sybiects first <«)nipieted the Short-Form Dog- 
matism Scale (Trol^ahl and Powell, 1965). The experimental 
subjects 'received the belief -disc rep ant message and then com- 
ffleted the posttcst which consisted of three different sets of 
semantic dUferential-type scales. Control subjects did not 
receive .the bclief*discrepant message and completed oitty two 

rsets of scales.. Tlie x05 level of significance was required for 
ui^atlstical tests. * ' * 

Xrhe data failed to confirm the main effect predicted in Hy- 
potn'esir 1^ Even though thg collapsed mean credibility scores 
showed a statistical difference (F = 6.68, £< .05)^^ the absolute 
difference between the high (X = 4.89) and low (X = 4.35) 
sources was so smajl (*54) tti^t message evaluation was not 
influenced by the credibility of the source, in shorty both com- 
, muntcators were perceived as credible except when using the 
Scriptures ns supportive a rgum ents advoc.tting social drinking. 

The dntacoiiirniid Hyiwthcsis 2 ;ind reve-ilcd an unpre- 
dicted nuin effect for open*mindedncss -is well (F - «f 
D < .01). Open-mintjed fundamentalists' evaluation of the beliefs 
^ Siscrcpant message coming from both the high and low credi- 
bility source was significantly more favor.iblc than closed- 
minded fundamentalists'. These results are consistent wi h 
previous research which found tbt open-minded individuals ^ 
■ are mofi tolerant 6f belief -discrepant Informrjtlon than closed- 
minded Individuals and also that there arc 'ghly religious fjJjV- 
daipeqtalists^^ho hold their beliefs in an open or non-dogmatic 

"'^'iH^um the study's findings demonstrnted thnt source credi- 
Wlitv did not significantly influence message evaluation by the 

• experimental subjects, especially when the Scriptures were 
used as supiwrtive nrgumcnts. On the other hand,*dogmat^m 

■ an<&ndanicntnlism were found to be significant factors Influ- 
-ncliv mess^ij?e evaluation. The uiiprcdictcd main effect lor 



open-mindedness suggcste<j that both open- and closed-minded 
ftindafuentalists detached the belief -discrepant message from 
the source and that cqntent cvnluaticn was commensurate with 
individual open and closed belief systems and cognitive styleft. 
which were found to be significantly different. > . - 



THE EFFECTS OF SPEECH DISORGANIZATION .UPON 
COMPREHENSION AND, KMOW LEDGE 

HAYKES/^udy Lillian, Ph.D. * - f . , 

■ The Florida State University, 1976 , ' ^ 

Major Prof essor: Theodore CI even ger' Jr. 

Investigations into the effects of message disorganizatiCMi " 
on listener comprehension have produced sufficient inconsis.- 
tent findings to raise (Questions ^about the importance of orga^ 
nizaticMi to effecUve speaking. However, a critical analysis of 
these studies su^ests that the ineonsistencies may be caused 
by differences in the operational definitions of organ! zaticMi, 
disorganfzation, and, comprehension. Theories of speech con- 
structicMi suggest that organizatioh Is related to comprehend 
slon of the main ideas of the speech and their interrelation- 
ships rather than tft knowledge of specific details, yet the 
research has not distinguished between these iyj>es of learn- 
ing. Also, the studies have differed substantially in the com- 
plexity and structure of the original message and in the method 
used to create disorganization. 

This stutfy attempted to provide an empirical explanation 
for the inconsistencies lit results by controHlng these factors>^ 
The primary hypotheses were that listeners who heard orga- ' 
nlzed speeches would learn more: disorganization would have 
a stronger adverse effect on comprehension than oif knowledge; 
and listeners who heard explicit* ^tatements^jof interrelatlcM- 
shfps among ideas would learn more^ 

Four ll^-minute speeches^on the advantages of water 
fiuoridation were developed. All had the same IntrOductiCMi 
and cc^clusion. TWo speeches were disorganized by system- ' 
atlc reassignment o(aU paragraiphs except the Introduction 
aud conclusion. The expUcit speeches contained oral orga- 
nization devices which stated the relationships among ideas, 
while the implicit speeches lacked these statements. Thus, 
the four treatments weri explicit orgShized, explicit disorga-^ 
nized, implicit organized, and implicit disorganized. 

Ten knoy/ledge and ten comprehension items tneasure^ stu- 
dent learning. The KR-20 reliabilities were .77, total test; . 
.57, knowledge; and .67, comprehension. The subjects, 152 , 
junior college studentSi to^k a 20-item vocabulary test,^eard 
a taped speech, took the lenrning test, and completed ^even 
speech evaluation scales. They also 9ompleted scales ott credi- 
bility and attitude as part of a related study. 

The results were analyzed by 2X2 an:tlyses of covariance, 
using the vocabulary test as the covariate. Neither .disorgat- 
nization nor explicltness had a significant effect on knowledge 
scores^. However, comprehension scores were^ignlficantly 
higher for those who heard the organized^ speeches. The dis^ 
organization effect was strongest on comprehension Items re- * 
lated to the sequence of certain developmefits. There was no 
difference between the explicit and implicit versions on com-' 
prehension, and no interaction bet^^xen the treatments. On 
total test, the amount learned was significantly higher for the 
organized versions and for the cxplicit versions, with no sig- 
nificant interaction. Subjects rated the organ Izcdyerslotis as 
significantly more organized, with no signifiU^lit'Wfe renews 
on six olhcr speech evaluation scales, including clarity, effect 
tiveness, and delivery. 

The results demonstrate $hat disorganization cpn cause an 
audience to learn les^. This loss affects the total ^ount 
learnedf but Impacts most strongly on .the listener's compre- 
hension of the interrelationships and sequencing of main ideas. 
The results sliould not be generalized to all types of speeches 
without more research, but they do indicate that clear orga- 
nizatloT^ is necessary fpr ^spcechesivith complex structures 
and those in which understanding of se<)ucnce' is important. 
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* Jhc vclue of oral organization devices was also sustained, 
filnce listeners learned more from the speeches which had ex- 
plfcU statements of relationships. 

The study replicated the method of disorganization used 
previously to den^onstrate that earlier failures to find effects 
of d!s organization rested with the item and speech type. Fu" 
We research should avoia the artificiality of scramblii^ para- 

> graphs and concentrate on natural disorganization, 

^ , The most far-reaching implication is tbe finding of differ- 
enttrL effects according to the level of learning, pointing out 

> the necessity of clearly defining the type of test item used tc 
measure learning. Order No. 77-13,316, 11% pages. 



THE CONCEPTUALIZATION AND MEASURE MEN^/oF 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION SATlSFACTlOjf 

>*ECHT, Michaem,Ph.a ^ 
CnWersityof luinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1976 ! 

The purpose of . this dissertation was to explicat^rthc dts- 
criDatnative fulfillment appi^ach to satisfaction a|^ to develop 
^ general measure of communication satisfaction* The dls-* 
crin^inative (ulfillmcnt approach was developed after a reVlew 
determined that ]>revious conceptualizations were inadequate. 
TW» approach extends the Skinncrian notion of discriminative^ 
stimulus by labeling satisfaction the affect ivhich Is conditioned 
.when the link between the discrimination and the resulting be- 
havior is reinforced. ■ , ' ^ 
- The measurement strategies utilized in the conatruction of 
.the general cohimunication satisfaction inventory were derived 
from the thcw^ical approach as. well ^as a review ot previous 
^^measurement techniques ^n the interpersonal, small group, and 
orfanizational sat isfactio^ areas. The Inventory was ^veloped 
in four stages. Two questionnaires, interviews, and a review 
of tiye related literature produced the initial Item pool. These 
iteme were evaluated by content analysis and their abdlity to' 
discriminate between respondent's notions of an Ideally satis- 
fy inipconver sat Ion and a most dissatisfying conversation! Item 
analyses and factor analyse^ were then conducted on data sepa- 
rated tiy treatment {actual or recalled conveVsatlon) and level 
of intimacy {friend, acquaintance, or stranger). Finally a gtn* 
eral communication satisfaction Inventory was created for use 
tn actual and recalled conversations with anbther, whether perr^ 
^ceive^ to be a friend, acquaintance or stranger. Reliabilitibs ^ 
of between\90 and .97 and validities between M and .ST were 
reported. ^ - 

in addition, five specialized inventories were created for 
^actual and recalled conversations and for each of the three 
levtU of Intimacy: friend, acquaintance or stranger. Keli- 
abiUtles for these five Specialized inventoder ranged from 
.94 b .97. The small J lumber of stranger respondents, their 
almost exclusive p^i Jpation in the actual treatment, and the 
similarities between X\ e actual and stranger factor striu'tures 
jraittd questions aboutlthe^ usefulness of the inventory assess- 
lof jatisfacttonwfth a'conversation with a stranger. The other 
l^ectalized inventories suffer from no obvious shortcomings 
and appear b have face validity. ^ ^ 

Differences between satinsfac^ion with recalled and actual 
conversations and amoni; different levels of intimacy ^re dis- 
cuued. Disparities among respondents low ^n satisfaction were 
prlmartiy responsible for the differences. ^ 

The actual conversation communication satisfaction inven- 
tory contained nfvore items describing the behavior of the other 
than did the recalled conversation communication satisfaction 
inventory. Item analyses and factor analyses revealed that the 
actual and the general comniunicatton satisfaction inventories 
-hid similar dimensions while the recalled inventory scems to . 
reflect a normative view of comihunlcatlon. It was suggested 
Oiat satisfaction research, much of wliich relies on memory-^ ^ 
generated <»%ta, should utiltze this distinction in future research. 

Ativimbfir of patterns emcrgt.d from tire analysis of inti- 
micylevels. Firsts there iMras a positive relationship between 
Ute level of intimacy and the Importance^ the behavior of the 



other for one's contmunicafipn satisfaction. Second, one's own 
t>ehavior was a more important dimension of .the actOal com- 
munication satisfaction inventory. Third, the importance of 
regiilation and/or feedt)ack is positiv^y related b intimacy 
level. Fourth, disclosure and predispositions are more impor*^ 
tant when iHe other is percci^-ed to be an acquaintance. Fifth, 
a pattern ^lerges 1^ which some aspects of communication 
satls^acttbj^^are common to friend and acquaintance relatloii- 
ships, some are common to communication satisfaction In 
friend and strainer relationships, but few are common to com- 
municitton satisfaction in acquaintance and stranger relation- 
ships. ' * 

The general com-sat measure should prove b be a rela- ^ ' 
lively reliable and valid tool in the measurement of communi- 
cation satisfaction. .The specialized inventories were found to 
be relatively reliable and all 6 Invenbries were assumed to 
be unidlmensional. Suggestions for future research utilizing 
these measures were offered. Order No. 77-9022, 2^ pages.' 
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